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on his campaign, than the maximum allowed. This interpretation of 
the law unfortunately opens the way for evasions of some of its most 
important and seemingly drastic provisions. In the case of James 
Mcintosh recently elected treasurer of Mahnomen County, Judge 
Grindeland has just ruled that a candidate who knowingly permits 
another person to solicit votes in his behalf by serving drinks and 
tobacco is guilty of a violation of the act and forfeits his office, but not 
to the next highest candidate. 

Wm. A. Schaper. 

Inspection of Hotels and Public Lodging Houses : During the past 
half dozen years there has been a widespread and well defined attempt on 
the part of the general assemblies of the various States to secure legis- 
lation designed to promote and safeguard the public health, prevent 
the dissemination of disease, and secure a reasonable degree of comfort 
to the traveling public by providing for the regulation, supervision, 
oversight and periodical inspection of hotels, inns, and public lodging 
houses. 

Prior to 1907 a considerable quantity of legislation had been enacted 
on this subject and the fragmentary and inadequate provisions of these 
laws if they had been consolidated would have constituted a tolerably 
complete and satisfactory statute, but no such judicious mingling of 
the ingredients had been attempted until that year. California had 
passed her so-called "cubic-air law" as early as 1876, restricted in its 
application to the sleeping apartments of lodging houses within the 
limits of incorporated cities. Fully twenty years elapsed before the 
next two States, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, entered the field, and 
then followed Florida, Illinois, Montana, Ohio, Utah and Vermont at 
average intervals of approximately a half dozen years and completed 
the legislation to 1907. These laws whose enactment was distributed 
over the space of a third of a century, were designed to provide for the 
sanitation and cleanliness of hotels, inns, restaurants and public lodging 
houses; to protect the traveling public from adulterated food stuffs; to 
secure an adequate supply of fresh air in sleeping apartments, and its 
free and unobstructed circulation therein; to regulate plumbing; to 
provide for the disinfection of bedding and furniture; to authorize a 
rigorous inspection of the water supply; and to require the prompt 
removal of waste, garbage and slops. The authority to abate such 
nuisances is vested in the various State and local boards of health, 
cooperating, or acting independently, or in the several state dairy and 
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food commissioners. Examinations are usually undertaken only on 
information or complaint of a patron or other interested person. Illinois 
requires a periodical inspection of hotels, inns, taverns and boarding 
houses in cities having a population of 100,000 or more. The laws of 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island provide for the issuance of a license or 
certificate when the conditions in public lodging houses are found to 
be satisfactory, although the Rhode Island law applies only when ten 
or more people are accommodated. 

From 1907 to 1912, inclusive, eighteen States have enacted such 
laws. The two Dakotas were the pioneers in the field and passed their 
laws in 1907, but materially amended them in 1909; Oklahoma passed 
her law in 1908; Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oregon and Washington in 
1909; Mississippi and Virginia in 1910; Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Idaho, Minnesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin in 1911 and Tennessee in 
1912. 

The laws of Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Washington' are substantially iden- 
tical and their consolidated provisions indicate and illustrate the drift 
of public sentiment on this subject. Compactly stated these laws pro- 
vide for the periodical inspection of hotels, inns and public lodging 
houses by authorized state inspectors to insure scientific sanitation, 
the cleanliness of towels and bedding in such manner as to contribute 
to the comfort of the guests and to prevent the transmission of disease, 
and to provide for the exclusion of disease-breeding insects from dining 
and sleeping rooms. 

The supervision of hotels, to insure the enforcement of these regula- 
tions, is entrusted to state and local boards of health and fire marshals, 
to the food and drugs commissioners or to hotel inspectors appointed 
biennially or quadrennially by the governor. These officers are depend- 
ent for their compensation on fees or on salaries ranging from $1500 
to $2000 per year. These officers are required to inspect hotels annually 
or semi-annually, unless there is a change of proprietors, or on a written 
complaint signed by three or more patrons. The inspection fee, depend- 
ent on the number of rooms in the hotel, varies from $2.50 to $25 per 
year. Certificates are issued where conditions are found to be satis- 
factory and a set of books is kept for public inspections. 

1 Idaho, Laws 1911, p. 620; Kansas, General Statutes, 1909, p. 893; Missouri 
Revised Statutes, 1909, ch. 57, sec. 6716 ff; Nebraska, Laws 1911, p. 281 and Anno. 
Statutes, 1911, 9840x3 and 9840x4; North Dakota, Laws 1907, p. 188, and Laws 
1909, p. 165; Oklahoma, Laws 1907-08, p. 434; Tennessee, Laws 1911, p. 132; Vir- 
ginia, Laws 1910, p. 341; Washington, Codes and Statutes, 1910, sec. 6030 ff. 
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All hotels, inns and public lodging houses must be well drained, 
plumbed according to established sanitary principles, kept clean, sani- 
tary, and free from unwholesome effluvia, and all water closets must 
be frequently and properly disinfected. 

Beds, bunks, cots and other sleeping places must be provided with 
pillow slips and under and top sheets; the under sheet must be of suffi- 
cient size to completely cover the mattress; the top sheet must be as 
wide as the mattress, long enough to reach the entire length of the bed, 
and must be folded back over the other bedding at the upper end for 
a sufficient distance and in such a manner as to prevent the occupant's 
inhaling bacteria from germ-infected covering and protect him from 
contact therewith. Both sheets and pillow slips must be made of white 
cotton or linen, and must be changed after the departure of each guest. 
Quilts, blankets and other covering must be at least six feet in length 
and of sufficient quality and quantity. Beds, bedding and sleeping 
rooms used by transient guests must be kept properly aired, and must 
be disinfected at least once every three months, or oftener if the inspec- 
tor requires it; the carpets therein must be taken up and thoroughly 
cleaned once or twice each year, and rooms and bedding infected with 
contagious disease germs, vermin or bed bugs, must be thoroughly 
fumigated and not re-occupied sooner than forty-eight hours after the 
disinfection. Each guest must be supplied with clean, individual towels 
both in his private room and in the public wash room. The use of 
"roller" or "endless" towels in public wash rooms is forbidden. 

Kitchens, dining rooms, and all places where food is kept or stored 
must be kept clean and sanitary, and the use of rusted tin or iron ware 
in cooking is prohibited. Drinking water must be free of disease germs, 
and if taken from tanks or cisterns they must be securely screened with 
wire gauze to prevent the entrance of flies, mosquitoes or other disease 
breeding insects. The floors, closets, cupboards, pantries, walls and 
ceilings of kitchens must be kept clean, wholesome, free from dirt, 
dust and grease. 

All doors, windows, and other openings in hotels and kitchens must 
be properly screened during the warm months in such manner as to 
exclude flies and insects therefrom. 

The laws of South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota 2 are much briefer 
and merely provide for the annual inspection of hotels by itinerant 
inspectors. In Oregon, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Connecticut 

s South Dakota, Laws 1907, p. 346, and laws 1909, p. 282; Iowa, Laws 1909, p. 
161 ; Minnesota, Laws 1911, p. 265. 
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and Wisconsin, 3 there is no periodical inspection of hotels, but other- 
wise the provisions of the laws are the same as those of the other 
states. 

Charles Kettleborough. 

Pensions for Mothers: An announcement in the public press that the 
Russell Sage Foundation of Chicago is to attack the Illinois "mothers' 
pension law" of 1911, on the grounds that it is so badly drawn and of 
so sentimental rather than practical a nature that it has been abused 
in its application, has been difficult to administer justly and has had 
harmful social results, has drawn attention to this law, and to the other 
ones of a similar purpose — the Missouri law of 1911, and the law adopted 
in Colorado, at the November, 1912, election under the initiative and 
referendum. 

The Illinois statute is in reality an amendment of the juvenile court 
law of 1907. It is intended for the relief of either father or mother, or 
both parents, of boys under seventeen and girls under eighteen, when 
they are so poor as to be unable to care for their child or children, and 
when it is for the welfare of the child or children, to remain in the home. 
It is left with the court to decide on these two conditions — the poverty 
and the advisability of allowing the child to continue in the family, as 
also, on the amount of money necessary to enable the parent or parents 
to care properly for their child. The county board pays out to the 
parents such sums as the court decrees. It is said that in Chicago in 
a few months, the applicants wishing to avail themselves of this pen- 
sion, numbered between 600 and 700, and that already between $8000 
and $10,000 is being paid out monthly to poor parents. The report 
of the expert investigation will be received with interest, and particu- 
larly so by all social workers. 

The new Colorado law amending the dependent and neglected chil- 
dren act of 1907 is similar in its main provisions to the Illinois law, the 
court deciding the advisability or need of a pension for the parent or 
parents, and the amount to be paid by the county board or similar 
city authorities. In Colorado, however, the money may be paid over 
to some person other than the parents if it seems for the best interest 
of the child, and, in place of money, the equivalent in supplies and 
assistance may be granted. Officers, the details of whose number, 

8 Oregon, Laws 1909, p. 65; Mississippi, Laws 1910, p. 157; Albama, Laws 1911, 
p. 44; Florida, Laws 1911, p. 141; Connecticut, Laws 1911, p. 1356 and 1505; Wis- 
consin, Laws 1911, p. 505. 



